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ke (Continued from page 389.) 

“1th mo. 1841. After leaving Lampeter, 
| spent a few days with my dear sister Lydia 
Pusey in Philadelphia, who was about to leave 

e habitation of our dear departed sister S. 
yre, and return to Chester. It felt to me a 
‘olemn time; and desires were raised for pre- 

rvation and right direction. Soon after my 
‘eturn to my present home, I became afilicted 
with a severe pain in my head, and a discharge 

om one ear, which the doctor said was ery- 
fipelas internally. 1t was a closely proving 
lime, being much stripped and tried with 
»noverty of spirit: yet a little gleam of hope 
as from time to time afforded, that 1 was 
uot cut off; and soon after I was able to get 
put again, I felt an engagement of mind to 
isit a family who were under affliction. But 
not being much acquainted with them, it was 
yielded to much in the cross, feeling indeed 
as a little child; but endeavoring to keep near 
50 the exercise I felt, was favored to return 
with the reward of peace. Oh, may neither 
beights nor depths, things present nor to 
come, be able to separate me from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
- The acknowledgment by our dear friend in 
ithe foregoing memorandum of “ poverty of 
spirit,” with but “a little gleam of hope from 
‘time to time afforded ;” and also a prospect of 
(duty required of her “being much in the cross, 
ifeeling indeed as a little child,” clearly repre- 
isents that her experience in the school of 
‘Christ, and the good old way of life and salva- 
ition, was, in the power of the cross, through 
‘many and sore baptisms, which tended to 
‘humble self, and to bring into the little child’s 
istate; whereby only the will of the Lord can 
‘be ascertained and done, and the kingdom of 
heaven entered. O! the preciousness of being 
brought low, and meekened by Him who 
alone can give life, and of being under that 
holy chastening discipline, which, through 
great tribulations and being washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, makes sure at last the 
ever blessed promise—to be led unto living 
fountains of waters, where God shall wipe 
away all tears from the eyes. 
“1st mo. 30th, 1842. This day at meeting 


a little ability was afforded to relieve my mind 
in testimony, and I was strengthened also to 
supplicate vocally for continued mercies. In 
the afternoon visited a sick child. The day 
closed peacefully. Ss 

“4th io. My head continued in a weak 
state through the winter; the discharge from 
my ear continuing until spring, so that I was 
not always able to get to meeting. But this 
month I attended our Yearly Meeting, and 
being much deprived of my hearing, was not 
able to enter so minutely into the concerns of 
it as I might otherwise have done. But I felt 
a degree of resignation to my situation, at- 
tended with desires that it might be a means 
of keeping my inward ear more attentive to 
Divine instruction. The meeting, was I 
thought, a season of renewed favor, inasmuch 
as the Great Head of the church condescend- 
ed to be with His little ones, and qualify them 
for His work and service. Yet many causes 
for exercise remain within our borders. 

«“ A prospect of religious service which had 
for years at times impressed my mind to visit 
some meetings in New Jersey, now reviving 
with increasing weight; and the Quarterly 
Meeting of Salem, with the meetings consti- 
tuting it, appearing with so much clearness, 
I thought the time had come to open it to my 
Friends. Accordingly I did so at our Monthly 
Meeting, and my beloved friends Jane and 
Edward Garrett expressed a willingness to 
accompany me. 

“We left home 5th mo. Ist, under feelings, 
as respects myself, of great self-abasement. 
But to the praise of the great Name be it 
spoken, when He puts forth He goeth before. 
Thus a little ability was afforded to relieve 
my mind from meeting to meeting, as well as 
some precious opportunities in sick chambers 
which we met with in the course of the visit. 
The service closed peacefully, in time for us 
to attend our own Quarterly Meeting (Con- 
cord.) The favor of being enabled to perform 
that which I apprehended to be the requiring 
of my Divine Master, to the relief and satisfac- 
tion of my own mind, I desire to ascribe unto 
Him to whom it belongs. 

“Tn the Sixth month I went to see my son 
and his wife at Coatesville, the first time since 
they were married. How I crave for them 
that they may seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and the righteousness thereof. Oh 
Holy Father! be pleased not to forsake them, 
but in thy mercy give them to feel the un- 
satisfying nature of all sublunary things ; and 
that in Thee alone there is substantial joy. 
Having a suitable opportunity, I went from 
Coatesville to Londongrove on a visit to my 
near and dear relatives; and was at the late 
dwelling of my worthy cousin Isaac Pusey, 
who has recently been removed by death. 
This was formerly the residence of my dear 
deceased Father, and the place of my nativity. 
Oh the changes that have taken place in the 
course of my pilgrimage! May neither heights 
nor depths, things present nor things to come, 


separate me from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

“7th mo. 17th. For some time past great 
poverty and strippedness have been my por- 
tion. Mine eyes are indeed ready to fail with 
looking upwards. It has been a time of close 
scrutiny into the state of my own mind, with 
the-.query, What am I loving most? Gracious 
Father, be pleased to keep me in faith and 
patience, and not suffer me to take my flight 
in the winter season. 

“8th mo. Ist. I attended the Quarterly, 
Meeting in Philadelphia. It is a time in our 
Society, wherein there is much cause for ex- 
ercise to the living members of it. I believe 
there is a spirit at work, which would draw 
some away from the spirituality of that which 
they have once known, and many seem caught 
with it. Gracious Father, be pleased to keep 
thy little ones near unto thyself, and depend- 
ent on thy counsel inwardly revealed. 

“8th mo. I attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Concord to a good degree of satisfac- 
tion; and on my way home stopped at my 
dear friend Jane Garrett’s. Next day she ac- 
companied me to see two friends under afflic- 
tion. One was a widow, for whom I felt 
tender sympathy: and I trust we were 
brought near to each other, though outwardly 
strangers. 

“9th mo. I went with my children to visit 
some young friends, our neighbors, in a social 
way. There we unexpectedly met with a 
young man for whom I have felt much, he 
having been, a few months since, bereaved of 
a beloved wife, and thus left with three small 
children: he himself being ill at the time of © 
her death. His mind seems much drawn from 
worldly pursuits ; and I trust as faith, patience 
and obedience are kept to, the present affilic- 
tive dispensation will be sanctified to him. I 
had an opportunity of expressing what I felt 
for him, which he appeared to receive well ; 
and I felt the reward of peace, which is cause 
of gratitude to the Author of all good.” 

Hannah Gibbons seems often to have been 
called in the authority of the anointing, to 
visit the bereaved, the sick, and the imprison- 
ed. And we have no doubt that He whose 
mercies fail not, but are over all the work- 
manship of His hands, was pleased to bless 
with increase the labor of His handmaiden ; 
verifying in her experience the language, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done (this) unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me;” and also the promise: “The 
liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

No date. “ Being often brought under ex- 
ercise, lest the present place of my abode is 
not the right one for me, * * * and being 
desirous of best direction, the language of my 
mind at seasons is, Gracious Father, be pleased 
to manifest in Thine own time the knowledge 
of thy blessed will, and give strength to per- 
form it. 


“10th mo. I visited my friends at Coates- 
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ville and Lampeter. While we (my daughter 
J. accompanied me) were in the neighborhood 
of Lampeter, I felt a renewal of exercise on 
account of a few individuals, who long had 
been careless of their best interests and whom 
T had endeavored to see when I was there 
before, but was prevented by their absence 
from home. The exercise so increased that 
it seemed best to endeavor again to see them, 
and finding they were then at home, a visit 
was made to two individualsin their separate 
dwellings, which appeared to be acceptable to 
the visited, and very relieving to my mind; 
which together with our safe return, after an 
absence of two weeks, is cause of gratitude. 
“10th mo. 31st. In.company with my son- 
in-law S. Rhoads, I attended the funeral of a 
neighbor, a descendant of Friends. His death 
being sudden, the occasion of our meeting to- 
gether felt solemn. I ventured, though among 
strangers, to express the desire I felt for the 


bereaved family, that the afilictive dispensa- 
tion might be sanctified to them. And though 
I was careful to keep near to divine intima- 
tion, yet fear and a care now arises, lest [ 
should at any time express, professedly in the 
name of the Most High, that which He has 
not spoken. Gracious Father, be pleased to 
preserve me from kindling a fire and warm- 
ing myself by the sparks thereof, lest I should 
have to lie down in sorrow ; being sensible my 
standing is as on a sea of glass. 

“11th mo. I attended, in company with 
my daughter J., the Quarterly Meeting at 
Caln, of which I was long a member. It was 
much to my satisfaction, being favored, I 
trust, with a renewal of that love, which 
binds the household of faith together, and 
strengthens the humble traveller. In the 
afternoon of Fifth-day I went to see anafilict- 
ed friend (Israel Doan) who has recently lost 
his eyesight. His mind seemed humbled un- 
der the affliction, and desirous of being re- 
signed thereto. I was glad I went, though 
the afternoon wasvery wet. Oh I do believe 
it among right things to remember the afflict- 
ed discouraged ones, and to visit them ; it often 


roving comparable to iron sharpening iron. 
i returned home on Seventh-day considerably 
indisposed. Feeling better on First-day, set 
out again in order to attend Concord Quarter- 
ly Meeting. Here I thought an evidence was 
afforded that the Great and Good Master con- 
tinues to regard His children who desire to 
serve Him in nothingness of self. 

“12th mo. 25th. For some weeks past I 
have felt much poverty of spirit; and went to 
meeting to-day under the same feeling. But 
in the renewal of heavenly mercy, my mind 
was clothed with supplication on my own be- 
half, and on behalf of those assembled, which 
seemed as though it ought to be vocally ex- 
pressed. But the awfulness of approaching 
the High and Holy One, attended with a fear 
lest I should express words unbidden, so pre- 
vailed in my mind, that the meeting closed 
while I was under the exercise ; which left me 
in a tried state of mind, and closely proved. 
Oh Thou! who art touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities, be pleased in Thy goodness 
and mercy to compassionate my weakness, 
and for the few remaining days of my life, 

ive me more faith and strength to obey thy 
Blessed voice, and help me to be instant in 
season, that I may not become a castaway.” 
(To be continued.) 


Quench not the Holy Spirit. 


Highteenth Annual Report of the Board 
Managers of the Institute for Colored Youth. 
The Managers report that the number of 

pupilsnow enrolled in the several departments 

of the Institution is as follows :— 


High School Department, Boys, 54 
* a st Girls, 110—164 

Preparatory Department, Boys, 26 
te € Girls, 36— 62 


Total, 226 


being an increase of 1 in the boys’ and 7 in 
the girls’ high school, while the numbers in 
the preparatory departments remain as a 
year ago. 

The average attendance during the year 
just closed has been 


In the Boys’ High School, 48.3 
Girls’ “ o 86.5 
Boys’ Preparatory, 26. 
Girls’ ff 34.2—Total 195 


an increase of 2.35 over the 
ance of the preceding year. 

Highty-nine pupils have been received into 
the school, and eighty-one have been with- 
drawn during the year. 

The cost of conducting the school for the 
year has been $6819.66, exclusive of interest 
on cost of building, &c. or an average of $30.72 
per pupil, $1.90 less than in the year preced- 
ing. Of the aggregate cost $1425.80 have 
been paid by the pupils as tuition fees, the 
remainder being defrayed from the income of 
invested funds. 

Punctuality, diligence and attention to 
study continue on the part of the pupils, as 
noticed in the last report; and with few ex- 
ceptions their deportment has been satisfac- 
tory. 

But little change has been made in the pre- 
scribed course of study, though much thought 
has been bestowed upon it by teachers and 
managers. The various mathematical and 
classical studies named in the curriculum are 
prosecuted with diligence, and generally with 
satisfactory progress; but in the important 
and interesting study of history, and in sey- 
eral branches of natural science, the Managers 
regret that our teachers have been unable to 
undertake such instruction as the institute 
should give. Lectures on botany, geology, 

¢., have been delivered by competent educa- 
tors, and have, it is hoped, begotten or stimu- 
ated in some degree a desire, on the part of 
both teachers and pupils, for increased know- 
ledge of these subjects. And the Institute 
will surely fail to fulfil its mission of furnish- 
ing skilled and efficient teachers for the 
colored race, unless regular systematic, and 
thorough instruction can be secured in the 
various branches of natural science, in ancient 
and modern history, and in English litera- 
ture. 

Being sensible that education is not wholly 
dependent upon the class room, but is attained 
in great part through the influences of refined 
social life, the managers have endeavored to 
place these somewhat within the range of the 
teachers and advanced pupils, by evening 
conversation meetings. ‘Two such were held 
in the library of the school during the past 
winter, to which several valued friends of the 
Institute were invited, who contributed large- 
ly to the interest and instruction of the occa- 
sions. A simple tea was provided, and about 
three hours were spent each evening in con- 
versation of an improving character, the ex- 


average attend- 
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nery, &c. i) 
The usual annual commencement exercises} 
were performed at Concert Hall, on the even- 
ing of the 23d of 12th month last, when the}; 
diploma of the Institute was awarded to eigh- 
teen pupils, who had satisfactorily completed 
the course of study. ( 
The total number of graduates to this date},' 
is 75. It is interesting to note that of the 
former pupils of the Institute 76 are now en-}y 
gaged in teaching. , 
During the past year, 63 volumes have been 
added to the library by gift, and 121 by pur- 
chase. It now numbers 2649 volumes. There 
were loaned during the year 3241 volumes, 
175 more than in the year preceding. f 
The expenses of conducting the school} 
having exceeded the income during a few 
years preceding that just closed, and the}, 
Managers feeling the need of increased means 
with which to perfect its working, they de- |, 
cided in the 9th month last to solicit annual } 
subscriptions from Friends, and are pleased 
to acknowledge that their appeal has been } 
liberally answered. It is believed that the } 
aid thus afforded will justify the engagement | 
of a thoroughly skilled normal teacher, and }; 
that such an one should be employed as soon } 
as practicable. 
The Managers would also gratefully ac- | 
knowledge the receipt of five hundred dollars, 
bequeathed to the Institute by the late Eliza | 
H. Vaux; and information from the Hxecu- } 
tors of the late Sarah Phipps, of a bequest by }, 
her of four shares Bank of North America | 
stock (value about $900,) which the execn- |, 
tors intend to transfer to the Institute within | 
a few months. 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Managers SamMuEL HMuxrn, 
Clerk for the day. 
Philada. 5th mo. 10th, 1870. 


From “The Atheneum.” 
A Sub-way in Central Africa. 

Dr. Livingstone’s last letters, published 8th 
November, 1869, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, mention that 
“tribes live in underground houses in Rua. 
Some excavations are said to be thirty miles 
long, and have running rills in them—a whole 
district can stand a siege in them. The‘ writ- 
ings’ therein, I have been told by some of the 
people, are drawings of animals, and not let- 
ters, otherwise I should have gone to see them. 
People very dark, well made, and outer angle 
of eyes slanting inwards.” 

Also, in his letter to Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. 
Livingstone mentions “there is a large tribe 
of Troglodytes in Rua, with excavations thirty 
miles in length, and a running rill passing 
along the entire street. They ascribe these 
rock-dwellings to the hand of the Deity. The 
writings in them are drawings of animals; if 
they had been letters, I must have gone to 
see them. People very black, strong, and 
outer angles of eyes upwards.” 

We are not told where Rua exactly stands, 
but that it is the most northerly point hither- 
to reached by the ‘great explorer, and the 
point to which he had followed the waters 
from 10° and 12° south latitude. In a map, 
published in Capt. Speke’s “ What led to the | 
Discovery of the Nile,” the territory of Uruwa | 
is marked down as about 100 miles to the | 
west of the centre of Lake Tanganyika ; this | 
territory is half-way across the continent of | 


. 
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“frica, and traders for ivory and copper have 
‘ached it from Zanzibar. I conclude that 
apt. Speke’s Uruwa and Dr. Livingstone’s 
‘aa are one and the same place; but if the 
itter is not able to bring us home an account 
this great sub-way, it is so marvellous— 
arpassing any subterraneous passage we 
\aow of in Nature, that I hope some traveller 
vay be enterprising enough to go and report 
‘a its position and appearance in our day. 
‘In the mean time, I may describe how I 
‘ame to hear of a similar, or the same, tunnel, 
aid to be on the highway between Loowemba 
'“obemba) and Ooroongoo (Marungu) near 
‘ae Lake Tanganyika. 
‘ Capt. Speke and I had amongst our fol- 
wers a native named Manua, who had travel- 
»d most of the routes in Central Africa. He 
‘vas intelligent, observant, and, besides being 
good companion, he knew the names and 
(ges of nearly all the plants we met with. 
‘Te and I conversed a great deal on the ob- 
‘ects around us, and while our party, all 
aounted on camels, were crossing the Nubian 
Jesert—from Aboo Ahmed to Korosko—the 
ountry was so peculiar that I asked him 
whether in his varied travels he had ever seen 
wnything like it. I will give a short descrip- 
‘ion of what the country was. It rose ina 
‘uccession of ridges as regularly as the waves 
of the sea; the heights were of slate, and the 
valleys of sand. In crossing these ridges, the 
camels walked over the edges of the slate in 
‘ingle file, for the path was narrow and very 
sugged. Once in the valleys we were sur- 
sounded, as if within a fortress, by walls of 
slaty rock, say 400 feet high ; no exit visible, 
and the horizon a jagged outline of peaks. 
Such then was the valley of Dullah, where I 
asked Manua if he had ever seen any country 
eesembling it: his reply was, “This ‘country 
eeminds me of what I saw in the country to 
she south of the Lake Tanganyika, when 
cravelling with an Arab’s caravan from Un- 
-anyembeh. There is a river there called the 
Kaoma, running into the lake, the sides of 
which are similar in precipitousness to the 
wocks before us.” I then asked, Do the people 
eross the river in boats ?—“ No, they have no 
iboats; and even if they had, the people could 
not land, as the sides are too steep: they pass 
wunderneath the river by a natural tunnel, or 
sub-way. He and all his party went through 
it on their way from Toowemba to Ooroongoo, 
‘and returned by it. He described its length, 
as having taken them from sunrise till noon 
‘to pass through it, and so high, that if mount- 
ed upon camels they could not touch the top. 
‘Tall reeds, the thickness of a walking-stick, 
grew inside; the road was strewed with white 
pebbles, and so wide—400 yards—that they 
could see their way tolerably well while pass- 
‘ing through it. The rocks looked as if they 
had. been planed by artificial means. Water 
never came through from the river over-head; 
it was procured by digging wells. Manua 
added, that the people of Wambweh take 
shelter in this tunnel, and live there with 
their families and cattle, when molested by 
the Watuta, a warlike race, descended from 
the Zooloo Kafirs. 

The two accounts are similar in every re- 
spect except as to its length and the manner 
of procuring water. Dr. Livingstone’s in- 
formant made the Sub-way thirty miles in 
extent; my informant marched through it in 


_ six hours, say fifteen miles, and saw no run- 


ning rill within it; but a wet season would ac- 
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count for this. I, therefore, have not the slight- 
est doubt that such a place exists, and that it 
ig no excavation or anything formed by man. 
How, therefore, can such a place of such vast 
extent have originated? I infer from the 
stratifications of slate which I saw in the 
Dullah Valley that in the case of the Tan- 
ganyika tunnel the strata there have been so 
displaced as to form within a natural pointed 
arch or a channel underneath the stratifica- 
tion. 

Manua did not mention that there were any 
writings or figures upon the stone, but he de- 
scribed them as black or dark, and as if their 
surfaces had been made smooth and flat, 
thereby giving me the idea that they were 
|most probably slate, if not, basalt. The na- 
tives look on it as an m’zimo or sacred spot. 

J. A, GRANT. 


Superficial Religion, 

There are parts of every man’s character 
where it would seem as though the shining 
of the face of God in Christ Jesus had never 
dawned at all. A great many men that call 
themselves christians never dream that they 
are bound to act in matters of pride according 
to the law of Christ. Where they see men 
manifest pride, they manifest it. Where it is 
expected that men will show spirit, they show 
it. “A man has his own rights,” people say. 
« Is he going to let every popinjay peck at him, 
and not resent it?” Pride in a man is like a 
lion, waiting only for that at which it may 
spring; and, if one is truly Christ's he has 
said to pride, “ You must go under the yoke.” 
Aud where pride has recalcitrated, and a ter- 
rible struggle has ensued, and pride has been 
subdued and made to acknowledge the law of 
love, people look at the man and say, “We is 
a spiritless fellow. Itis unnatural.” I know 
it is; and that is the reason why it is christian. 
It belongs to a higher sphere of development. 

But how many think, “I am a christian; I 
am going to bring up my children right; Tam 
going to church ; and, if I pay my pew-rent, 
and am honest, and am a good neighbor, and 
like the minister, and believe what he says, 
(provided he says what I believed before,) 
that is all that is required of me!” But how 
as to bringing these great master passions of 
the soul into the presence of a Saviour that 
loved his enemies and died for them ; into the 
presence of a Saviour that took buffetings, and 
crowns of thorns, and was spit upon and de- 
rided, yea, and was stretched upon the cross, 
and still had strength to suffer and forgive? 
Have you had the idea of religion that it re- 
quired you to take your temper, your affec- 
tions, every part of your being, and subject it 
to the law of Christ? The thought which most 
men have concerning temper is about this: 
that a man must exercise discretion as to 
where he will use his temper; but there are 
circumstances in which he may be justified in 
using it. You shall hear a man say: “ I had 
a good deal of temper given to me, and I can- 
not be expected to be a perfect man. The 
gospel was made for sinners, and [ am one— 
particularly in temper.” And so persons pat 
themselves, and talk about themselves. The 
result is, that that indignation which God gave 
you to abhor evil with, you have made an in- 
strument of revenge and mischief. But are 
you determined to bring that temper of yours 
into the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
say: “Lord, look! Itis subdued ; it lies at thy 
feet, and henceforth it will have no will but 


thine?” Has religion had the effect on your 
mind to lead you to do that? 

You love money. It is your natural, con- 
stitutional tendency. And money is not to be 
despised. It is one of the means by which to 
build up society. Its tendency is not wrong 
where it is regulated. But how men use it! 
And how many use it without any conception 
that there is religious function in it, or that 
there is any law relating to it except the law 
of the land! How few feel that they are bound 
to take their love of property, and bring it 
into the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make it bow down before him and wor- 
ship him. The consequence is, that our re- 
ligious characters are formed of a few of the 
simplest and commonest faculties, whereas the 
great master passions lie untamed and un- 
touched. And hundreds and thousands of men 
there are who are christians on holidays and 
Sundays, and about common and little things ; 
but who, whenever they are struck by the 
great tides of life, when their passions are 
brought out, have no force to resist them. 

I think the passions of the human heart are 
like those robber-barons of the Middle Ages, 
who owned castles on high rocks, and yielded 
a certain allegiance to the king while he was 
going past; but who, as soon as he had gone 
over the next hill, came down and preyed 
upon the inhabitants, and raised taxes, and 
levied fines, and confiscated properties. When 
the king was in sight, they nodded obeisance ; 
but the moment he was out of sight they had 
their own way again, and the whole country 
was harrassed by them. There are robber- 
passions in us—our vanities, our prides, our 
lusts, our envyings, our jealousies, our hatreds, 
and angers—all dwelling in rock-crowned ¢as- 
tles; and when we bring Christ before them, 
they say: “Yes, Christ, Master,” and crown him 
Lord of all; but the moment Sunday is gone, 
and business comes, out goes old pride among 
men, out goes temper, out go envy and jeal- 
ousy. Why, I have seen men at the commu- 
nion-table on Sunday; and then, on Monday, 
T have seen these same men acting in politics 
as though they were possessed of the devil. 
And when I said to them: “ My brother, how 
can you, a christian elder, a christian class- 
leader, a christian among christians, do such 
things? They said: “Ob, politics is polities, 
and religion is religion!” —H. W. Beecher. 


Education in Cairo —At last we reached 
the mosque of Azan, which is also the great 
Mohammedan college, not only of Cairo, but 
of the Moslem world, being reckoned the 
centre of Islam learning and bigotry. Alas 
for the mistake of those who say Islamism 
is dying out! Again laying aside our shoes, 
we passed across a vast square marble quad: 
rangle with massive pillars of the same. On 
the floor were laid strips of matting, on 
which numerous groups of white-turbaned 
men and lads were seated cross-legged on the 
ground, in little knots of threes and fours, 
some with books or sheets of manuscript in 
their hands, some with tin or zine plates (the 
substitute for slates), on which they write 
with pen and ink. All seemed busied in stu- 
dying or conning tasks. There appeared to 
be no regular teacher; they seemed to be 
helping each other mutually, some talking to- 
gether, or showing their works to each other, 
some writing on leaves of paper, or sheets of 
‘tin, on their hands (desks seem unknown 
‘here); and in most groups one reading aloud, 
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and rocking himself to an fro as he read—the | 
universal practice with Orientals. Through 
this outer court we passed into the mosque 
itself, which was the largest we had yet seen. 
The whole spacious area was entirely filled 
up with groups of learners like those we had 
seen outside; a side room or vestibule was 
occupied in the same manner. Wherever 
there was space for them, groups were seat- 
ed, all intent on their studies; and a hum of 
busy voices resounding through the building. 
To the christian eye it was a very painfal 
sight. Here we saw assembled a multitude 
of zealous and attentive students, devoting 
all their powers and their time, with an ear- 
nestness and perseverance which might be an 
example- to many well-instructed Kuropean 
youths—to what? to the thorough under- 
standing of a false and corrupt religion. 
These Mohammedan scholars are often ex- 
ceedingly learned in their own way. They 
devote much time and attention to the culti- 
vation of their own language, this remarka- 
ble Arabic tongue, which possesses a power 
of superseding and driving out other lan- 
guages, analogous to the power of a domi- 
nant race, to subjugate and absorb inferior 
ones. Gradually, but surely, the-Arabic has 
gained the ascendency over Coptic and Syri- 
ac, and is now the universal language of the 
people all through Egypt, Syria, and North- 
west Africa. The thorough understanding 
of all the niceties and refinements of this 
language and its difficult and complicated 
grammar is the principal object of these Ara- 
bic teachers. It fills the place in their col- 
leges that the Latin and Greek do in ours; 
but the ultimate aim and end of all this labor 
is the study of the Koran and its numerous 
commentaries, which hold the same place 
with the Moslems as the Talmud does with 
the modern Jews. It is easy for those who 
behold Islamism at a distance to speak of it 
with modified admiration as a system of pure 
Theism, and its worship as something which 
may be, at least to a certain degree, elevating 
and purifying in its character. A nearer view 
of Islamism would at once dispel this allu- 
sion. It is a system practically deadening to 
the conscience and moral sense. Those who 
have, to a certain degree freed themselves 
from the trammels of its degrading supersti- 
tions, are often men of little or no religious be- 
lief; while the mass of worshippers have no 
idea of religion as affecting the heart or life. 
With them it consists in a round of puerile 
ceremonies ; and prayer is nothing but a for- 
mal and mechanical repetition of a string of 
epithets applied to the Creator, accompanied 
by bodily prostrations and genuflexions.— 
Golden Hours. 


Daily Soul-Work.—The world is full of 
broad, popular, shallow religious life. There 
are multitudes of religious books, enterprises, 
societies, assemblies, and associations. There 
is, no doubt, much piety, zeal, and enthusiasm 
in all this, as well as much speech-making, 
self-praise, and trumpet-blowing. 

But men’s sins are not pardoned, nor are 
their souls saved, by the glittering generali- 
ties which go to occupy the attention of the 
religious world. Men will be ignorant, even 
in colleges, if they do not learn; hungry in 
cooks’ shops, if they do not eat; and lost in 
the midst of religious tumult, if they do not 
have personal dealings with the Lord. 
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ourselves and God, our secret communion 
with Him, or we shall starve, even though 
surrounded by plenty. We must read our 
own Bibles, do our own praying, and believ- 
ing, and weeping before the Lord, conquer 
our own enemies in the strength which Jesus 
gives, and grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge of God singly and in his sight. We 
cannot be pardoned in masses or saved in 
crowds. Strait is the gate, and each must 
find it and enter it for himself alone. Let us 
beware lest, in seeking outward excitement, 
we forget and lose the blessedness of inward 
christian life. Let us walk with God.—The 
Christian. 


: ' Selected. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
Though Cowper’s zeal, though Milton’s fire 
Inspired my glowing tongue ; 
Though holier raptures woke my lyre, 
Than ever Seraph sung; 
Though faith, though knowledge from above 
Mine ardent labors crowned; . 
Did I not glow with Christian love, 
’Twere but an empty sound. 


Love suffers long ; is just, sincere, 
Forgiving, slow to blame; 

Friend of the good, she grieves to hear 
An erring brother’s shame. 

Meek, holy, free from selfish zeal, 
To generous pity prone, 

She envies not another’s weal, 
Nor triumphs in ber own. 


No evil, no suspicious thought 
She harbors in her breast ; 
She tries us by the deeds we’ve wrought, 


And still believes the best. 

Love never fails; though knowledge cease, 
Though prophecies decay, 

Love, Christian love, shall still increase, 
Shall still extend her sway. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Serpentine Quarries, Birmingham, Chester County. 

Many of our readers have, no doubt, no- 
ticed that a few buildings in our city have 
been erected, or are in process of erection, of 
a beautiful green stone. One congregation 
in the neighboring city of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, have built themselves a very large, 
showy place of worship with this stone—Ser- 
pentine. It is a beautiful material for the 
purpose of building ; and in this instance the 
result is very pleasing to the eye; but we 
can but regret that so worthy a people as the 
Methodists, who in days that are past were a 
plain and simple body of professors, should 
have spent so much money in adorning a 
place of worship. It is a fault of the age. 
It would seem as though the different relig- 
ious bodies among us, instead of laboring to 
advance the Redeemer’s kingdom, are rather 
vieing with each other in that outward adorn- 
ing which is of the world and not of Christ. 
This is a taking snare, but it hurts that cause 
founded by Him who was poor in this world, 
and who taught His followers lowliness and 
humility. But we are wandering from our sub- 
ject. Being in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
recently, and in the neighborhood of the 
quarries where this stone comes from, we paid 
them a visit. 

They have been opened for many years, 
and quite a number of the better class of 
homesteads, within a reasonable distance of 
them, are built of this stone; evincing the 
taste of their proprietors ; yet, until within a 


We must have our daily soul-work between 


few years, they were known only to that 
particular locality. The beauty of the stone, 


| 
and the vicinity of the West Chester and 
Media Railroad rendering the experiment 
warrantable, it has been taken for the con 
struction of more distant buildings, and ha 
become quite an article of demand. | 

The larger quarry—for there are two pro- 
prietors—is owned by Joseph Brinton, who 
has removed the poorer surface stone down 
to where it can be worked out in large blocks, 
and the employees are~ provided with the 
usual appliances of derricks, &¢., to move 
these unwieldly masses. The place is sur- 
rounded by a number of small dwellings erect-| 
ed as homes for the workmen; but we were 
most attracted to a larger building in which 
the irregular masses of serpentine are brought 
into shape for the builder before transporta- 
tion on the cars. This is effected by the use 
of steam. The stone to be dressed is placed 
on the bed of a machine, constructed on the 
principle of those used in dressing large iron 
castings, and is planed into the required pro- 
portions. It leaves the machinery, looking 
as if from the tool of a careful mason, but 
proving by its superior finish, that where ma- 
chinery can be made to do the work of hand 
it will do it better. By changing the charac- 
ter of the tools used, quite a diversity of fin- 
ish is given to the stone, while the general] 
effect is very satisfactory. Asa proof of this, 
the proprietor of the works mentioned the 
remark of a neighboring stone mason, which 
was, “that he never intended to dress another 
stone in his business.” 

We saw a private dwelling in the process 
of erection in West Chester where this dressed 
stone is being used, and were struck with the 
beautiful effect it produced. This attempt at 
dressing the stone by machinery, J. Brinton 
considers as an entire success. He was send- 
ing dressed stone to Norristown when we 
were there, and orders are increasing for 
them. 

Serpentine is found under several forms, 
and in many localities in our State. It is to 
be seen on the West Chester and Media Rail- 
road, a few miles after leaving the city. Hast 
of Westtown School, as we leave the West 
Chester road to drive to that institution, we 
pass over a large hill of it. Just north of 
West Chester there is a long ridge of it pro- 
truding its barren surface through the soil ; 
and this locality has furnished much building 
stone to the neighborhood; but its dark color 
and extra hardness render it less desirable 
than that of Birmingham. We trace this 
Serpentine formation westward almost to the 
Susquehanna, and it is from the western part 
of this range that so much chrome ore has 
been extracted. ; 

This rock presents itself in a variety of 
conditions as to hardness and composition. 
Mixed with carbonate of lime, it forms that 
beautiful marble; verd antique. It also at 
times has chrome ore and iron mingled with 
it, as well as being always largely magnesian. 
Whenitis found in large blocks, having acleav- 
age, resembling huve crystals, it is best fitted 
for the builders’ use. ‘his is peculiarly the 
case in the Birmingham quarries, and the ab- 
sence of iron in its composition enables the 
stone from these to retain its beautiful green 
color without staining; as serpentine con- 
taining that mineral will, in time, do. When 
first taken from the quarry, this stone is of a 
much darker color than it assumes in drying, 
in consequence of its porousness, which ena- 
bles it to imbibe considerable water. When 
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4s recent state it is also more easily worked | once to regret it. 
+ hardens in drying. hairs began to be seen crowning the watcher’s 
nm opening a road into the bed of stone| brow, the aged sufferer went to the rest to 
w being worked, the men encountered a|which she had seemed so near for so many 
“ious dike of light colored granite; not) years. As we stood by the open grave in 
or a foot wide at the surface, but widening which her remains were laid, I looked on her 
‘they followed it down into the earth. It|who had devoted her life to her mother in 
verses the whole bed of Serpentine rock such a fashion as true a heroine as was ever 
‘that locality, and proves quite an impedi-| mentioned in history. Tt was not a flash of 
ent to getting at the quarries. This forma-|courage, @ passionate assault, a brief, brave 
mis an interesting one; cutting the adja- siege, soon ended, although nobly sustained ; 
at rock nearly at right angles; the granite but it was a courage that had endured for 
ending about as much west of north, as the|forty years or more, as gentle and steady and 
wpentine does south of west. true as the sun itself—a courage so beautiful 
Altogether we think an hour spent at these] that she might have looked down into that 


sarries, by those who have the opportunity|grave by which she was weeping, and then 
_ doing so, will be found one of interest. up to the God who had commissioned her to 


“lgoothe and sustain her helpless mother until 
death, and have said, without impiety, “T have 
finished the work thou gavest me to do.”— 
The Independent. 


e3eventh mo. 25, 1870. 
i 


} True Heroism. 
(There are heroes whose acts are 80 gentle 
‘ad unobtrusive, so concealed within the se- 
vet places of home, that the world knows 
‘at little about them. I recall one whose life 
as to me a perpetual wonder. She was an 
| telligent, attractive, and greatly-admired 
inl, Not reared in affluence, yet blessed in 
ing neither rich nor poor, she was growing 
yp with firm health, solid acquirements and 
ense, and just such a woman as any one of 
' thousand sensible men would have been 
woud to have installed over his own house- 
old. Indeed, she was fast ripening into such 
| woman when her mother became a helpless 

favalid. 
‘At once the daughter’s duty seemed defined 
as belonging to this sphere. The visions of 
|, more extended education (and no doubtshe 
aad them) vanished ; and, if she had visions of 
& more tender nature, (as no doubt she might 
ave had without crime), they vanished too. 
Perbaps it was not to continue long, when, 
as she hoped, health would restore the dearly- 
-oved invalid again to society ; but, whatever 
there might be in the distant future, here and 
now was the imperious but blessed obligation 
of filial piety, which called for the entire sur- 
wender of her plans and of herself for the 
lhelpless sufferer who was stretched on that 
‘bed of pain. Money might hire a nurse ; but 
mo money could procure the unwearying assi-| this operation until enough spokes were made, 
duities and unflagging faithfulness of a daugh-|then beginning at the centre of the hub, it 
ter. She alone could smooth that pillow, call| passed round and round in enlarging circles 
“smiles to that face and hope to that heart ; nntil it had formed some six or eight threads, 
and she alone, in all the world, was the one about one-fourth of an inch apart. This ih 
to do it. By night and by day, during the| noticed was not done with that care which 
severities of winter and the heats of summer,| marked its subsequent movement, but it was 
she gave herself up to that work. only intended, as I afterward saw, to be a sort 
One year passed, and yet the burden was|of staylath and not a permanent affair. 

still on those young shoulders. Another year| It now darted to the outside of the web and 
' followed, and another, until a quarter of a|commenced to weave in the woof, which was 
century had gone, and yet the burden rested | done by passing a thread from spoke to spoke 
on shoulders that were no longer young. The|around the wheel in diminishing circles, the 
poor invalid seemed endowed with a charmed | distance between them being determined by 
life; or, rather, the gentle watcher at her|the spider’s hind leg, for it wallxed on the line 
i spun at the previous revolution, and guided 


side seemed to nurse into a surprising vi- : ution 
tality all the forces of the body which disease| the new thread with one of its hind feet, hold- 
ing it toward the centre as much as possible, 


was seeking to destroy. And thus the years I 
wore away, until the mother had become an|and allowing it to run between two of its claws 
as around a pulley. 


aged woman, more than four-score years, an ) : 
invalid to the last, and her patient child a| As it was passed over each spoke it would, 
woman past middle life. with its hind foot, press the newly formed 
And yet no one ever heard one murmuring|thread to it, thus firmly uniting it. In the 
word from her lips, or saw a frown on her|same manner it proceeded on until it came to 
the staylaths, when it fell to work, and, ina 


placid face. In her girlhood, when called to] the Sta. 
make the sacrifice, she had counted its cost ; twinkling, tore them away and soon finished 


and, though it was great in many things dear its work, and retreated to its corner to await 
40 a true woman’s heart, she made it, never the approach of some luckless fly. Twice 


Geneva, Ouio, sends to Appleton’s Journal the 
following curious account of how a spider 
builds its web. 

While at work one day in the field, I ac- 
cidentally destroyed the web of a common 
spider. Curious to know what the little crea- 
ture would do in its great calamity, I made 
myself comfortable, and awaited results. The 
spider, not in the least disheartened by its 


web. 

It first described a circle, not regular, but 
agreeing 
grass on which it was suspended in a vertical 
position. Having straightened this outer line, 
(which may be likened to the felloe of a car- 
riage wheel,) by passing around it several 
times, adding each time a thread, it proceeded 
to form the spokes. It ascended to the upper 
edge of the circle, and, securing its thread, 
“swung off,” slowly descending until it reach- 
ed the lower edge, where it fastened the other 
end. 

Ascending this last formed line to about the 
centre, and, fastening its thread, it proceed- 
ed again to the circumference, thus forming 
another spoke in the wheel. It continued 


How a Spider Builds.—W. ©. Richmond, of 


loss, immediately commenced building another 


with the irregularities of the spire of 


At last, when a few gray|during the operation its thread broke, but, not 
noticing it until it got to the next spoke, it 
did not retrace its steps, 
it was, thus leaving a leak. Nearly all the 


but fastened it where 


webs that I have examined have the same 
defect. That which surprised me most was 
the extreme rapidity of the spider’s move- 
ments, as it was not probably more than ten 
minutes from the time of destroying the web 
before another was completed.—Late Paper. 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Sennacherib. 

Sargon reigned seventeen years, and was 
succeeded by hisson Sennacherib, the Assyrian 
monarch whose name and character are best 
known to us because of his close connection 
with Jewish history. » 

He, too, has left a minute account of the 
events of the first sixteen years of his reign, 
engraved on aclay cylinder which, fortunately, 
has been preserved to our time. 

The first years of his reign were spent in 
suppressing revolts in the Babylonian and 
northern provinces, which, according to cus- 
tom, broke out on the accession of a new king. 
The tributaries of the Assyrian Empire, always 
groaning under the extortions of their rulers, 
were ready on the smallest gleam of hope, to 
make a fresh struggle for liberty. Every reign 
had to begin with a new series of campaigns, 
and each king had an opportunity of acquir- 
ing, at comparatively small cost, the fame of 
a great conqueror, and an excuse for enrich- 
ing his capital with spoil. 

By the fifth year of his reign, Sennacherib 
had restored tranquility to the nearer districts 
of the empire, and was at liberty to turn his 
attention to disorders which, while he was 
occupied with home affairs, had grown to a 
great height in the western provinces. A 
powerful king had risen in the city of Sidon, 
who had managed to place the ancient capital 
once more at the head of the Phenician con- 
federacy, and to inspire the other kings of the 
coast-cities with sufficient confidence in each 
other, to make a united struggle against 
Assyria possible. Egypt, under the rule of 
another Hthiopian king, had recovered from 
the depression which followed the defeat sus- 
tained at Raphia, and was once more in a con- 
dition to hold out hopes of assistance to such 
of the nations of Palestine as were disposed 
to prefer dependence on Egypt to vassalage to 
Assyria. 

There was consequently, hardly a town in 
Palestine, Judea or Phenicia, which was not 
divided into two parties: a war party, whose 
trust was in Egypt, and who were always on 
the look out for a favorable occasion of com- 
ing to an open rupture with Assyria; and a 
peace party, composed usually of older men, 
whose experience of the calamities that re- 
sulted from an Assyrian invasion, disposed 
them to prefer the yearly exactions to which 
they had become accustomed, to the miseries 
of an unequal struggle. 

In one of the Philistine towns, Ekron, whose 
neighborhood to the Egyptian frontier, gave 
them the certainty of obtaining speedy succor 
if attacked, the Egyptian party had prevailed 
so far as to dethrone the king of the place, 
Padi, who was)in the Assyrian interest, and 
to send him as prisoner to the safe keeping of 
Hezekiah, king of Jerusalem. They hoped 
that the Jewish king would seek favor with 
the Egyptians by putting the ally of the 
Assyrians to death; but Hezekiah’s heart re- 
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lented towards the captive placed in his hands, 
and though he had too much sympathy with 
the Ekronites in their struggle against Assy- 
ria, to set their king at liberty, he spared 
Padi’s life, and contented himself by keep- 
ing him in close custody in Jerusalem. 

Such was the state of affairs in Phenicia 
and Palestine when Sennacherib turned his 
arms in that direction. His annals relate, 
very circumstantially, though perhaps with 
some exaggerations of his own successes, 
what befel in the campaign that ensued. 

“JT marched toward Syria; the reputation 
of my great might fell on Luliya, king of the 
Sidonians, and he fled away to the isles in the 
middle of the sea, and left his country. All 
the great towns, citadels, holy places and 
temples, were filled with dread at the glory 
of Assur, my master, and surrendered to me. 
All the kings of Phenicia came and brought 
tribute, and acknowledged my empire. * * 

“The inhabitants of Ekron had betrayed 
their king, Padi, who was full of friendship 
for Assyria, and delivered him up to Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah. 

“The horses, the chariots, the archers of 
the kings of Egypt and Ethiopia, innumera- 
ble multitudes, joimed themselves together, 
and came out against me. Their general drew 
up in order of battle before the town of Altaku. 

“Strong in the might of the god Assur, my 
master, I fought them, and put them to flight. 
I took the chariot drivers alive, and captured 
the princes of Egypt with my own hand. 
Then I marched on Ekron. I degraded the 
chiefs who had rebelled against me, and 
killed them, and stuck their dead bodies on 
stakes all round the town. ‘Those who had 
been faithful to their king, and done nothing 
against me, I forgave. 1 sent for Padi from 
Jerusalem, and reinstated him on his throne, 
and settled the tribute he was to pay me in 
acknowledgment of my supremacy.” 

Meanwhile, the news of this victory and of 
the fall of Ekron, fell like a thunderbolt on the 
people of Jerusalem. The city was far from 
being in a state of defence. In many places 
the walls had been suffered to fall into decay, 
and the citizens, in alarm for the security of 
the temple itself, hastened to pull down the 
houses near the walls, in order to build up 
the fortifications with theirstones. Hezekiah 
and his mighty men sat in council together, 
concerting measures for turning the course 
of the waters, so that the streams that sup- 
plied the city should be out of the reach of a 
besieging army. 

The whole city, the prophet Isaiah tells us, 
was “full of stirsand tumults.” Inthe streets 
were laborers and soldiers toiling at the re- 
pair of the walls, while all who were not so 
occupied, rushed to the house-tops to watch 
anxiously for the cloud of dust on the south- 
western horizon, or the gleam of distant armor 
that would show the dreaded invaders were 
upon them. 

Sounds of bitter weeping, and erying to the 
mountains to cover them, were broken with 
discordant notes of insane revelry, such as 
always breaks out among the thoughtless and 
dissolute portions of a community in times of 
great national calamity. ‘In that day,” says 
Isaiah, “did the Lord of hosts call to weeping, 
and to girding with sackcloth; and behold 
joy and gladness, eating flesh and drinking 
wine. Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow 


we die,” 
(To be continued.) 


From ‘Good Health.” 
Instinct and Reason. 

Do animals reason, or are all their actions 
and operations dictated by mere instinct? On 
this point, the opinion of Locke, admitted on 
all hands to be one of our deepest thinkers, 
and to be rarely at fault in his deductions, is 
worth attention. “It seems,” he observes, 
‘Cas evident to me that some of them [brutes] 
do in certain instances reason, as that they 
have sense ;” and the illustrious Cuvier, after 
illustrating his proposition that at least the 
superior animals are gifted, to a limited ex- 
tent, with mental powers, sums up his argu- 
ment by saying: “We perceive in them, in 
short, a certain degree of reason, with the 
consequences, both good and bad, resulting 
from the exercise of that faculty in man. It 
resembles the dawning of intellect in the in- 
fant mind previously to the acquirement of 
speech.” 

It may be as well here to give as clear defi- 
nitions of the word instinct, as distinguished 
from reason, as we have been able to meet 
with, although Kirby, following the French 
naturalist Bonnet, maintains that philoso- 
phers will make fruitless efforts to define it, 
“until they have spent some time in the head 
of an animal without actually being that ani- 
mal!” This peculiar position we can scarce- 
ly expect to be realized, and therefore we 
must be content to do our best without the 
knowledge to be attainable by such transmi- 
gration. 

Instinct has been characterized by one au- 
thor as ‘a natural impulse to certain actions 
which animals perform without deliberation, 
and without having any end in view, and 
without knowing why they do it.” Or, it 
may be described as ‘an involuntary desire 
or aversion prompting to action without the 
intervention of reason, motive, or delibera- 
tion, but tending uniformly and exclusively 
to the preservation of the individual or prop- 
agation of the race.” Many familiar exam- 
ples might be adduced in illustration, but a 
very few will be sufficient for our purpose. 
A bee, when emerged from the chrysalis, im- 
mediately on becoming dry and gaining the 
full power of its wings, sets itself to work to 
construct a cell, or wanders forth to add to 
the general store, being just as expert in 
either operation as “ the oldest inhabitant” of 
the hive. The common large white butterfly, 
laying its eggs on the cabbage—the tortoise- 
shell butterfly, on the nettle—intuitively se- 
cure for the young caterpillars, when hatched, 
a plentiful supply of their proper food—a 
food, be it observed, that the parents them- 
selves do not use. Itis perhaps needless to 
remind the reader that lepidopterous insects 
(butterflies and moths) in the perfect state 
live, by suction, on the nectar of plants. The 
dragon-fly, which lives in the air, drops her 
eggs in the water, an element which the 
young are destined to inhabit. Still more 
admirable is the instinct by which the gad-fly 
insures an entrance for its young into their 
strange dwelling-place, the stomach of the 
horse. It fastens its eggs by means of a glut- 
inous substance to the hairs of his skin, and 
numbers of the tiny grubs, when hatched, 
are conveyed thence by the animal’s tongue 
when licking himself: from the mouth they 
easily pass into the stomach. But what is 
strikingly worthy of notice is, that the insect 
never deposits its eggs on any part of the 
horse’s skin which: lies out of reach of his 


tongue. It is impossible to imagine humah,, 
foresight more perfect. A pair of young bird} 
build their nest for the first time of the sam 
materials, display as much neatness and skil 
in the formation, and fix on as desirable | 
situation for it, as the most experienced oj 
their. species. The young of aquatic birds 
when released from the shell, at once seek thei 
proper element; and that this is as much th 
result of a natural instinct as an exercise Of 
the imitative faculty, is demonstrated by thi 
eagerness with which ducklings, hatuhed un 
der a hen, betake themselves to the neares] 
piece of water, to the grievous perturbation] 
of their alarmed foster-mother. By the samd¢d 
guidance most animals are enabled to avoid 
unwholesome or poisonous food, and to select}, 
that which is the very best fitted for thei 
nourishment. 

A very remarkable anecdote of instinct in 
an ass, an animal, as Mr. Kirby remarks, not 
famed for its sagacity, was related to him by 
a friend who personally knew the facts. The 
ass had been shipped at. Gibraltar, on board] 
the Ister frigate, bound for Malta. The ves-} 
sel, at some distance from land, struck on aj 
sandbank off the Point de Gat, and the ass 
was thrown overboard in a very high sea, to 
give him a chance of swimming to the shore,| 
A few days afterwards he presented himself 
at the stable which he had been accustomed 
to occupy in Gibraltar, and it was supposed] 
that, through some oversight, he had not 
been taken on board the frigate. The vessel | 
having to return to Gibraltar and refit, the 
matter was cleared up, and it was found that 
the ass had not only got safe to land, but ac- 
tually made its way a distance of two hun- 
dred miles, through a rugged country inter- 
sected by streams, where he had never before 
been, and in as short a time as the journey | 
could be performed, which proved that he 
must have kept a straight course throughout, 
neither diverging to the right or left. | 

These few instances will serve to exemplify 
what is meant by the operation of simple in- 
stinct. 

We get upon more difficult ground when 
we come to consider what are called modii- 
cations of instinct ; that is the deviations of 
the instincts of animals, and their accommo- 
dation to circumstances; and these varia- 
tions, as Kirby observes, are chiefly noticea- 
ble among the insect tribes. They often ex- 
hibit the most ingenious resources, their in- 
stincts surprisingly accommodating them- 
selves to the new circumstances in which 
they are placed, in a manner more wonderful 
and incomprehensible than the existence of 
the faculties themselves. 

Kirby, writing on this subject, relates some. 
interesting facts, some of which we shall 
transfer to our pages. He quotes from Bon- 
aet the instance of a caterpillar which that 
naturalist confined in a box, and which being 
denied access to the bark of which, in astate 
of freedom, its cocoon would have been con- 
structed, formed that shelter for itself out of 
scraps of paper, fastened together by silk. 

The caterpillar of the common cabbage 
butterfly, when changing into the chrysalis, 
usually attaches itself to to the under side of 
a projecting wall coping, or some similar shel- 
ter, by a fine thread passing round its mid- 
dle; and, to secure the adhesion of the ends 
of this thread to the smooth surface of the 
stone, otherwise a doubtful matter, commences 
its operations by weaving a silken web over a 


ficient portion of the stone, to which web, 
“waistband” isattached. A few of these 
-erpillars having been reared in a box cov- 
da with a muslin lid, previously to passing 
» the chrysalis state, fastened themselves 
this lid without concerning themselves 
it the usual web, the substance of the 
‘slin furnishing a sufficient hold for the 
read. 

“t is the habit. of several of the humble- 
4s to roof their nests with a thick vault or 
sing of moss. Huber covered with a bell- 
ss a nest of one of the commonest species 
ombus Muscorum), and, the glass being 
iced on an uneven surface, “he stuffed up 
» interstices left with a linen cloth. This 
“th, the bees, finding themselves in a situa- 
‘n where no moss was to be had, tore thread 
m thread, carded it with their feet into a 
ised mass, and applied it to the same pur- 
36 as moss, for which it was nearly as well 
‘apted. Some other humble bees tore the 
ver off a book with which he had closed the 
» of the box which contained them, and 
ude use of the detached morsels for cover- 
yg their nest.” Huber also made some in- 
esting experiments, showing that, in par- 
‘ular circumstances, bees can alter the form 
. their. cells. 

‘This whole subject is, by the confession of 
e wisest and most painstaking philosophers, 
‘set with difficulties. Who can say where 
stinct ends, and reason takes its place? 
‘irby himself was in doubt under which head 
. arrange many of his illustrations, and con- 
‘sses that, in his original manuscript, he had 
“duced several facts as instances of the ope- 
‘tion of reasoning powers, which, on more 
‘liberate reflection, he had come to the con- 
‘fasion were the results of instinctive adap- 
tion to exceptional circumstances. 

Let us now inquire upon what grounds the 
yssession of reason—be the amount more or 
ss restricted—has been attributed to the an- 
nal creation. Their attachment to and care 
* their offspring are without doubt almost in- 
ariably referable to instinct, as we find that 
then the young are able to shift for them- 
blves, the parental solicitude is at an end: 
ad indifference, or even repulsion, takes its 
flace. But do not the gratitude and devotion 
videnced by many animals to their human 
wotectors proceed from a higher principle? 
& seems almost superfluous to mention the 
‘og, of whose fidelity and affection for his 
aaster such innumerable anecdotes are rela- 
sd—and yet, to write upon the present sub- 
ect, and not assign him a prominent position, 
vould be quite unsatisfactory. 

Mark the intelligence and delight expressed 
a his every feature, when, from his comfort- 
‘ble siesta on the hearth-rug, he hears the 
vell-known voice in the hall, or the equally 
vell-known footstep, and rouses himself at 
mee, his whole frame, from the point of his 
nose to the tip of his tail, vibrating with ex- 
sitement. And, the door opened, how he 
younds forward, to the great terror of some 
jimid youngster in the way; and, planting 
ais great paws upon his human friend’s ribs, 
with earnest gaze of all but buman expres- 
siveness, says, as plainly as dog can do, “How 
very glad Iam to see you home again; Ive 
»een longing so for you to come back.” Per- 
haps you are resting in your easy-chair by 
the fire, with your favorite companion dozing 
at your fect. You suddenly address him as 
“ Good old dog ;” how gratefully and lovingly 
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he looks up at you in return for the slight at- 
tention: if so thoroughly sleepy that he can- 
not open his eyes properly, he yet makes you 
an acknowledgment of it by one or two lazy 
wags of the tail. He never meets your ad- 
vances with the chill indifference you often 
find among your fellow-mortals. 

And these dogs are no “summer-friends ;” 
but in the hours of sickness, adversity, and 
distress, cleave to those who have protected 
them, and repay their care with tenfold assi- 
duity. We knew a spaniel of the King 
Charles breed, who, when his mistress was 
in her last illness, lay upon the bed looking 
mournfully at her, and, for the closing days 
of her life, never moved from his self-chosen 
position, except for a few minutes at a time. 
He appeared to know the moment of her de 
parture, for, before the attendant relatives 
were aware that all was over, he set up a long 
pitiable howl, having previously only showed 
his sorrow by silent watching. 

Very many touching stories have been re- 
corded of these creatures; of their grief at 
the loss of those they have loved, and the 
almost impossibility of separating them from 
the cold remains; and how, when these are 
hid from their sight, they will, for days, months, 
even years, constitute themselves the unwea- 
rying guardians of the mound of earth which 
marks the spot. The circumstance which oc- 
casioned the composition of Scott’s beautiful 
poem, “ Hellvellyn,” is well known, An ami- 
able and highly talented young gentleman, 
who was in the habit of taking long rambles 
through the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, attended only by a favorite 
terrier, perished by losing his way, in the 
spring of 1805, on the above mentioned moun- 
tain. His body was found three months after- 
wards, still watched over by the faithful com- 
panion of his solitary excursions. The poetry 
of Sir Walter is not so much in fashion as it 
used to be, and as it is possible that the lines 
may be new to some of our younger readers, 
we venture to quote two out of the five musi- 
cal stanzas which compose the poem :— 
‘Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown mountain- 

heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to weather, 

Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 

For faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 
the much-loved remains of his mas er defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


“ How long didst thou think that his silence was slum- 
ber? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start? 

How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 
Bre he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart? 
And, oh, was it meet that—no requiem read o’er bim— 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him-— 
Unhonor’d the Pilgrim from life should depart ?” 


—_+ e—_—_—. 


Selected. 

O! by what wanderings and diversions has 
[Satan] been endeavoring to get the heart to 
its old bias again, to pore upon either sinful, 
vain, or unprofitable thoughts; knowing that 
life from Christ, the Fountain of it, is ordin- 
arily conveyed into the heart, when He is 
made use of for keeping out of these. Then 
comes He in, (the soul having patiently waited 
for Him,) like a mighty speat [inundation] 
with free love overrunning all the banks that 
formerly stood in His way, and carrying them 


all down before Him,—the mountains flow 


down at His presence. Isaiah lxiv.1. O! then 
the creature thinks its waiting on Him well 
[bestowed,] and begins to feel its work to be 
easy; for, whatever were the former ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties, now it sees 
through and finds an, out-get from them all. 
Not as if there were now any such thing, 
either promised or expected, as immunity 
from assaults, or freedom from hazard of fall- 
ing, either into sin or judgment for it. No; 
the heart is now more in expectation of the 
one, and in true fear and dread of the other, 
than ever. For Satan, who was but angry 
before, comes now in full fury to set himself 
and all his instruments. [Thus in hazard of 
being mastered, the soul] was never so on his 
watch, as now he desires to be; knowing that 
the very being and preservation of his life, 
depends entirely upon his being near, and 
keeping close to Christ, who is the fountain 
of life, and from whom [as the Psalmist says] 
all his springs do flow. “ My soul followeth 
hard after thee.” Psalm lxiii. 8. The soul can 
now be at no quiet, but as and when it finds 
its refreshments, every moment flowing out 
from the streams of this, the true fountain of 
living waters; as the Prophet says, in the 
name of the Lord, “I will water it every mo- 
ment,” &. For now he knows that he has 
this Fountain in himself, as “a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life, so he desires 
never to rest, but to be drawing and drinking 
abundantly.” Canticles v. 1.—A. Jaffray. 


Caves in Hawati—A Frozen Lake in the 
Tropics.—The Stone Adzes of the Natives — 
Dr. Beratz, a German naturalist, who is visit- 
ing the Sandwich Islands, thus describes what 
he saw on the top of Mauna Kea :— 

On our ascent to the top of Mauna Kea, we 
visited the little lake of Waiau, situated at an 
elevation of twelve thousand feet, in a depres- 
sion formed hy the numerous snow-covered 
peaks of, the mountain. The lake was cov- 
ered over with a crust of ice two or three in- 
ches thick, but not strong enough to skate 
upon. ‘To find ice in the tropics strikes the 
traveller with surprise, and here we feel in- 
clined to play with it like children. About a” 
mile below that we found a large cave, where 
the Haiwaiians, in olden time, manufactured 
their stone implements for cutting down trees 
and excavating canoes. On our second visit 
to these mountain regions we discovered a 
number of caves, all formerly used for similar 
purposes. These caves were undoubtedly in- 
habited in former days. In every one we 
found a fireplace near the entrance, showing 
that the hands of men had completed what 
nature had left unfinished. Where the natu- 
ral entrance to a cave was too large, we found 
rocks piled up like a wall, and the fissures and 
openings between them filled up with chips 
and small stones. In other caves, again, 
where the entrance had proved too steep or 
too rough to be comfortable, there flat stones 
had been placed like steps, down which we 
descended into these little mountain habita- 
tions. This part of the mountain—where 
these caves and the quarries from which the 
material for the adze manufacture was pro- 
cured, are situated—is destitute of vegetation. 
On examining the interior of the caves, we 
found pieces of kapa of various texture and 
color ; bones of dogs and pigs, cocoanut shells, 
banana stems, pieces of awa root, and sugar 
cane, old mats, firewood and heaps of Opihi 
shells. Outside of the caves, the ready-made 
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stone adzes were piled up in large beaps on 
both sides of the entrance. The most striking 
thing of this whole stone adze manufacture, 
and which at thesame time gives us somewhat 
ofan idea of the extent to which it was carried 
on, the number of ages during which it was 
continued, and the amount of people working 
constantly at it, are the large mounds of little 


chips, thin and sharply pointed, in front of 


every cave, twenty to thirty feet in height and 
thickness. In fact, these wonderful mounds, 
visible for some distance, led to the discovery 
of other caves. It is only a short time since 
the “stone age” of these islands closed, and 
the first iron tools and metal instruments were 
imported by foreigners. Until then the 


Hawaiians worked like the aborigines of 


other parts of the world, and, like our own 
Indo-German forefathers, with stone imple- 
ments. Flint arrow-beads and spear-heads, 
stone knives, and war-clubs are found in Hu- 
rope and America, sometimes buried deep in 


the ground, with human bones and those of 


extinct animals. The more peaceful Hawaii- 
ans had only stone adzes.— Late Paper. 


To every human soul that yearns for de- 
liverance from the spiritual evil which tempts 
and troubles him, there is redemption to be 
found as near to him as is the foe that assaults 
him. Only let him mind the first rule, and 
take the first step on which this redemption 
is founded; only let him dread as his worst, 
most pressing, and most unceasingly present 


enemy,—his own will, his own fleshly life of 


self—and learn to deny it; only let him be- 
lieve in and obey the shining of that light in 
his conscience which is given as his guide and 
Saviour in this terrible dwelling-place, this 
“ waste, howling wilderness,” through which 
he must travel to a happier habitation, and 
all will be well with him, and he may defy 
the devil and all his works.”—Mary Ann 
Kelty. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


Fornian.—The French Emperor reached the camp at 
Metz on the 28th ult., and assumed the command in 
chief. On the following day he issued a proclamation 
to the army, designed to awaken martial ardor in the 
soldiers. He assures them they are about to eocounter 
the best armed armies of Europe, and that the war will 
probnbly be a difficult aud protracted one, but that to 
the veteran victors of Italy, Africa and Mexico, nothing 
is impossible. Up to 1 p.m. of the 31st ult., the Fren h 
war office had received no advices of any engsgement 
or movement of troops. The eight corps into which the 
French army is divided, are placed upon a line extend- 
ing from Strasburg on the south to Thionville on the 
borders of Belgium, and to Chalons on the road between 
Paris and Metz. The French Baltic fleet arrived at Co- 
penhagen on the 29th ult. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 30th says, that a French 
force with four pieces of artillery, on that day advanced 
to Saarbruck on the Prussian frontier, but were met 
and repulsed by the volunteer guards. In the skirmish 
the Prussians lost eight and the French twenty-eight 
men, and one of the pieces of artillery. 

All able-bodied Prussians between twenty and thirty 
years of age, are now in the ranks. The discovery that 
the French are supplied with ammunition from England 
and with coal for their war steamers, has produced 
great indignation in Germany. Food and forage are 
said to be scarce in Germany. 

Bismarck, in a dispatch to the North German ambas- 
gador in England, confirms the authenticity of the secret 
treaty published in the London Times. He says, since 
1866 France has incessantly tempted Prussia with offers 
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of territorial aggrandizement at the expense of Belgium 
and South Germany. Even before the Danish war, says 
Bismarck, the French legation at Berlin urged an alli- 
ance between France and Prussia for the purpose of 
mutual aggrandizement. 

The French government does not deny that there was 
an attempt to make such a treaty, but alleges that the 
propositions came from Bismarck, and insists that 
though the draft of the tre ty preserved at Berlin was 
written by the French Minister, its provisions were dic- 
tated by Bismarck, who was its real author, and that it 
was not approved by Napoleon. 

The French Journal Officiel publishes a decree naming 
the Empress regent during the absence of the Emperor 
from the capital. 

Since the beginning of the year about 5000 persons 
have died of small pox in Paris. ‘The French govern- 
ment has received official notification of the declaration 
of neutrality of Denmark. 

The Italian Ministry assure the House of Deputies 
that Italy will not yield to pressure from France. 

Ollivier, the Prime Minister of France, bad an inter- 
view recently with the principal editors of Paris, in 
which he explained the position of the government in 
relation to Prussia. On the Roman question Ollivier 
suid, ‘‘ It has seemed equitable and useful to the Frencb 
government to evacuate Rome; equitable because Italy 
bas kept her promises, and useful because keeping our 
promis:s unites us more closely to Italy and Austria.” 
It is said the French troops are already returning to 
France. 

All war demonstrations either in favor of Germany 
or France, have been forbidden in England. In the 
House of Commons Gladstone, in reply to a question, 
said negotiations for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims stood where they did a year and a half ago. The 
United States having declined the offer made by Eng- 
land, the next advance was due from the American 
government. 

The Bank of England has raised the rate of interest 
to five per cent. Tbe war bas greatly deranged busi- 
ness, and many heavy failures have occurred. 

Parli ment is to. adjourn on the 11th inst. Gladstone 
proposes a bill to summon Parliament in six instead of 
fourteen days. ; 

An explosion occurred in a Welsh colliery on the 25th 
ult., by which nineteen persons were killed and many 
others injured. 

An English life insurance company has paid the in- 
surance for the death of a man 103 years old, who took 
out bis policy in 1799. 

On the 30th ult., the Lord Mayor of London gave a 
banquet to the English Ministry. In his speech on this 
occasion, Gladstone expressed his horror of the war 
now beginning between France and Prussia. With re- 
yard to England, be declared that nothing will be don+ 
to forfeit the friendship of either party, and nothing will 
be omitted to retain their confidence, ‘‘so that we may 
avail ourselves of the first opportunity for renewing our 
efforts at mediation in a quarrel the most mournful and 
most miserable ever witnessed by mankind.” 

Advices from Shanghai show that the attack on the 
foreigners at Pekin was directed only against the French, 
though other foreigners were accidentally killed. 

A dispa'ch from India reports an in<urrection in the 
principal city of Ava, resulting in the massacre of four- 
teen hundred persons. 

Up to the afternoon of the lst inst., no news of any 
battle had reached London. The Prussians appear dis- 
posed to act on the defensive. Their principal forces, 
it is stated, are concentrated in a triangular seciion of 
country, formed by the rivers Rhine; Moselle and Saar. 
The last two rivers form a line of defence. The left of 
the army rests on the Rhine, and the right stretches out 
to Moselle, near Treves. 

The Educational bill has been read a third time in 
the House of Lords. In the House of Commons the 
government proposed to add twenty thousand men to 
the army, and submitted estimates requiring two mil- 
lions sterling for the purpose. The proposition was re- 
ceived with cheers. 

Tbe harvest has commenced in the south of England. 
The wheat crop is said to be good. Copious rains have 
fallen in England and over western Europe. 

The Paris Journal Offciel announces that during the 
war no person of whatever nationality will be permitted 
to enter or leave France without a passport. 

A Florence dispatch of the lst says, that the nego- 
tiations between Italy and France for the withdrawal of 
French troops from Italian soil, have becn brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The Italian government has 
guaranteed the preservation of order in Rome. 

Captain-General De Roda has asked for fourteen 
thousand reinforcements for Cuba. 


London.—Consols, 893. U.S. 5-20’s, 82 a 83; ten 
forties, 80%. a 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 74d. a 8d.; Orleans, 83: 
a 8}d. Red winter wheat, 10s. 8d. | 

Unirap Sratns.—Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 
61l. Of sun-stroke, 15; congestion of the brain, 28 
apoplexy, 7; cholera morbus, 10; cholera infantum 
172; old age, 16; drowned, 5. 

Miscellaneous.—The U. S. Secretary of the ba a 
has ordered the destruction of $129,802 650 of Unite 
States bonds, beretofore purchased by him for the spe: is 
and sinking fund, in conformity with the sixth sectioy 
of the act for refunding the national debt. 

A prominent mercantile firm in St. Louis has receives 
an order to purchuse 50,000 tons of bay for the Frenc} 
army. 

The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, after receivins 
the opivion of the Attorney Gen»ral on the su'ject o 
the meaning and intention of the act of Congress, has 
awarded to the Alaska Commercial Company the exclu 
sive privilege of taking fur seals on the islands of St 
Paul and St. George, during the period of twenty years 
the said company being the be-t and highest bidde 
The company is to pay $55,000 a year rental, 623 cent 
for each skin taken, and 55 cents per gallon for eaclt 
gallon of oil obtained. They are also required to main 
tain a school on each island, and furnisb the inhabitant 
with specifed supplies of provisions and fuel. 

The assistant U. S. Treasurer at New York has bee 
instructed to sell $5,000,000 of gold during the cours 
of this month, and to purchase $6,000,000 of U. State 
bonds. 

The Baton Rouge Courier gives an account of the re 
lease by the United St:tes Commissioner of three chil 
dren who bave been held in bondage in that parish, ang 
treated with great cruelty, ever since the war. 

The monthly statement of the debt of the United 
States, shows a reduction during the last month o 
$17,034,123. The total public debt, less the amount ix 
the Treasury, amounted on the first inst. to $2,369, 
324,476. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
on the Ist inst. Mew York. — American gold, 121} 
U.S sixe:, 1881, 113; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 109; ditto 
10-40, 5 per cents, 107. Superfine State flour, $5 50 
$6.10; shipping Ohio, $6.65 a $6.90; finer brands, $7 9 
$9.50. White Tennessee wheat, $1.83; amber do., $1.7( 
a $1.75; amber State, $1.58; No. 2 Milwaukie spring 
wheat, 71.38 a $1.40; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.25 q 
$1.30. State oats, 65 a 66 cts.; western, 52 a 56 cts 
Yellow corn, $1.05 a $1.08; western mixed, 95 cts. 4 
$l. Middling uplands cotton. 20 cts. Philadelphia. 
Uplands cotton, 20 cts.; Orleans 203 cts. Snperfing 
flour, $5.50 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.58 a $1.62; new Indiang 
do., $1.57 a $1.60. Yeilow corn, $1.08; western mixed 
$1 a $1.03. Old oats, 62 a 65 cts.; new, 55 cts. Clover 
seed, $9 a $10. Timothy, $5.50 a $6. The receipt: 
of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, numbered 2054 
head. Extra sold at 9a 9} cts., a few choice at 10 cts 
tair to good, 74 a 8} cts., an! common 43 a 7 cts. per lb 
gross. Sheep sold at 5 a 5$ cts. per lb. gross and hog 
at $13.50 a $14 per 100 lbs. net. for corn fed. 


WANTED. 


A female teacher for the Boys’ Select School, Phila 
delphia. Apply to 
James Smedley, No. 415 Market St. 
Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 
Rebecca W. Kite, No. 459 North Fifth St 


RECHIPTS. 


Received from Edw’d Stratton, Agt., O., $2, vol. 44. 
and for Wm. Bla: kburn, Nathan M. Blackburn, Robert 
Ellyson, and Thos. Y. French, $2 each, vol. 44; from 
Mary R. Myers, Pa., per Chas. L. Warner, $2, vol. 44 
from John Naylor, O., $2, vol. 44, and from Deborah D 
Horney, Milton, Ind., $2, vol. 44. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, to Jonn E. Carrur, Clerl 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Caen eee ee EEE SISInD IRE ENDSEEEEEEEEREREREEDEIE 


Dino, io this city, on the 7th of 7th mo. 1870, ReBece: 
W. SuHotwett, in the 78th year of ber »ge, a member o 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for th 


‘| Northern District. i 


